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public interests, and they thought him to be engaged, in a game of
Oriental craft and subtlety. He never could distinguish between his
personalities as Field-Marshal and as Secretary of State, and gave the
same offence to some of his colleagues as he had given to Sir John
French by appearing suddenly (though metaphorically) in Field-
Marshal's uniform when they supposed themselves to be dealing with
the Secretary of State. His services were immense, but a price had
to be paid for them.
Had anyone but Asquith been Prime Minister, Kitchener would
almost certainly have resigned before the first year of the war was
over. His trust in Asquith and his belief that in Asquith he had found
solid rock amid shifting sands was the one thing that kept him going,
and nothing could have been more admirable than the relations of
the two men. Here Asquith's patience and straightforwardness had
their reward and gave full play to Kitchener's great qualities at the
moments when they were of the highest value to the country. Corre-
spondingly, Kitchener's death became Asquith's death-warrant. For
he had now to appoint a new Secretary for War, and his choice was
to be disastrous to his own fortunes.
In appointing Lloyd George, Asquith acted in the teeth of warn-
ings which, to a man of his temperament, were precisely the incentives
needed to lead him to make that appointment. Lloyd George, he was
reminded, was his principal rival, the intimate and open nominee of
Lord Northcliffe who in his many newspapers had been pouring
invective on Asquith and Kitchener, the chief promoter of unrest in
the Cabinet. But Lloyd George also had done great service ; he had
stepped down from being Chancellor of the Exchequer to take up
the thankless post of Minister of Munitions, and troublesome as they
might be to the Cabinet, he was fully entitled to maintain his views
about the conduct of the war. To pass him over because he was
a possible rival would in Asquith's view have been mean and cowardly;
to send him to the War Office, where, working with Sir William
Robertson the staunch Westerner, who was now Chief of the Staff,
he would learn the difficulties and dangers of the alternative strategy
on which he had set his heart, was wise and right.
The alternative possibility that Lloyd George would not be con-
vinced and that with him at the War Office, Haig Commander-in-
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